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PRAGMATISM AND ITS CRITICS. 

IT is now somewhat more than a year since Professors Royce, 
Creighton, and Baldwin, at the Princeton meeting of the 
Philosophical Association, started the American reaction against 
a philosophical movement variously known as 'pragmatism,' 
'humanism,' 'instrumentalism,' and 'radical empiricism.' Mean- 
while reinforcements for the reaction in great numbers and under 
many different colors, 'absolutist,' 'realist,' 1 'personal idealist,' 2 
etc., have appeared in every direction. While there has been no 
decisive issue, there has been enough ' skirmishing,' perhaps, to 
warrant a general canvass of the situation. 

As for the name, like many others, I should be glad to forego a 
label entirely until the full significance and scope of the movement 
are better defined. But in such a general discussion as this a 
single term seems necessary. I shall, therefore, in this paper, use 
the one first in the field, 'pragmatism,' which, in spite of the nar- 
rowness of its earlier meaning, seems to me etymologically and 
historically the least objectionable single term yet proposed. 

In the first general survey, perhaps the most noticeable and 
interesting feature is the bold move of the absolutists in abandon- 
ing at many points the defense of their own camp for a flank 
attack upon their opponents. The pragmatist's main point of 
attack has been on the absolutist's criterion of truth and error. 
Instead of defending this point, the forces of absolutism have 
largely moved out upon the pragmatist's flanks, attacking his 
incomplete, diffused, and often crudely fortified positions. So 
general and well executed has been this movement that, as one 
has put it, " One would think pragmatism a complete system set 
forth for centuries in hundreds of ponderous volumes, and that 
its critics were engaged in a tentative development of new and 
undogmatic ideas." 

1 C{. Professor Woodbridge on "The Field of Logic," Science, Vol. XX, pp. 
587ff. 

2 Cf. articles by Professors Bakewell and Rieber in University of California Publi- 
cations, Vol. I. 
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Not only has the pragmatist been thus suddenly flanked, but 
he finds himself confronted with his own weapons, some of which, 
at any rate, he fondly supposed his opponents could not wield. 
The pragmatist could scarcely ask for a better tale of his own 
shafts than Professor Creighton's summary of his objections to 
pragmatism, which runs as follows: (1) Ambiguity in the use 
of the term ' practical purpose ' ; (2) The necessary subjectivity 
and relativity of the position ; (3) The lack of any principle by 
means of which experience can be unified ; (4) The sharp oppo- 
sition amounting to a real dualism between thought and the ante- 
cedent experience out of which it is said to arise. (5) The fact 
that the position presupposes as its indispensable background a 
logical and ontological system very different from that to which 
it explicitly appeals. 1 

However, it could boot the pragmatist little but ridicule to 
complain that his opponents had stolen his weapons and coun- 
tered upon his works before they were completed. If the prag- 
matist regards his constructions as strong enough to serve as a base 
of operations, he must expect them also to become an object of 
counter attack. At any rate, the point of interest is : What has 
come of it thus far ? How have the pragmatist's positions stood 
the test ? And has any inroad been made upon the works of 
absolutism ? For even if the pragmatist's constructions may 
be found demolished at some points, it still may be that some 
breach has been made in the walls of absolutism, — especially at 
the point of the criterion of truth and error. 

Dropping the martial figure, which after all is of doubtful apt- 
ness in philosophic discussion, let us recall that the point which 
the pragmatist has constantly pressed, and to which there has 
been so little direct response, is, that there is no connection 
between the absolutist's general definition of truth and error and 
the standard actually employed in testing any particular judg- 
ment. There is no relation between his metaphysical and his 
instrumental logic. There is not so much obvious contra- 
diction as simple irrelevance. The general statement is that 
truth, or ' the degree of truth ' which any particular thought 
1 Philosophical Review, Vol. XIII, pp. 295 ff. 
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has, consists in the extent to which it ' agrees with ' or ' expresses ' 
or 'touches reality.' l But when now we further define reality 
as fixed, as unmoving and unmovable, whether it be a ' system of 
immutable ideas,' a ' fixed purpose,' or a ' changeless sentiency,' 
and then pass to the decision of the degree of truth or error in 
any specific case, it appears that our actual tests have no discov- 
erable connection with the general definition. 

The critics of pragmatism seldom face this issue squarely. 
Both Mr. Bradley and Professor Royce deal with it rather indi- 
rectly, and Professor Pringle-Pattison, in his otherwise admirable 
review of the Studies in Logical Theory, overlooks it entirely. 2 
One of the most direct attempts to meet this difficulty is in Pro- 
fessor Creighton's paper on " Purpose as Logical Category." 3 
This I wish to examine briefly before passing to a consideration 
of the ' objections ' to pragmatism. 

If we say with Professor Creighton that " every real thought 
has some degree of truth," we imply that it also may have some 
degree of error. If it ' touches reality ' at some point, it also 
may fail to ' touch ' at others ; and the problem is : How are 
we to tell when, where, and to what extent it ' touches ' and fails 
to 'touch' reality? In Mr. Creighton's words, "The real prob- 
lem in any given case, therefore, is to determine which of two 
or more possible ways of judging about reality is truer and more 
adequate." 4 Here, he says : " The appeal is to experience 
itself, but to experience as systematized by thought." This last 
clause is of course intended to reserve a place for the absolute 
system, though it does not follow that this systematization must 
be of the absolute, static sort. Continuing the account of the 
experience to which any thought appeals for verification : " It is 
to be noted that the system to which we appeal is not a fixed 
circle of abstract ideas that have the power of determining truth 
through their own internal consistency. It is rather the concrete 
and fluid process of thinking, in which the nature of reality func- 
tions effectively, both as something already partially determined, 

1 Op. cit, p. 291. 
2 Ibid., pp. 666 ff. 
3 Ibid., pp. 284 ff. 
1 Ibid., p. 291. 
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and also as that which sets the ideal for further determination. 
As thus an active process of transformation directed towards the 
realization of an ideal, thought seeks to extend and supplement 
its present content. It looks before and after, and seeks guid- 
ance and direction from every quarter. To this end, it appeals 
to direct perceptive experience, and makes use of trial and experi- 
ment as its instruments. ... It makes use of the opinions of 
other men, testing and correcting its own conclusions by the 
light which these results afford." 

So far as it goes, no pragmatist could ask for a better state- 
ment of his own doctrine. For all that is here said, the very 
ideal itself is open to reconstruction, although this possibility is 
soon cut off when we read that this ideal, " though a part of 
present experience, points always to a system of reality in which 
it is completely fulfilled and realized." J I have just said, "so 
far as it goes" ; for there still appears no satisfactory answer to 
" the real problem " of determining " which of two ways of judg- 
ing about reality is truer and more adequate." For this ' active 
process of transformation ' must be in some direction and to 
some extent true and to some extent false. What determines 
this ? How shall we decide where it ' touches ' and where it 
falls short of reality ? In seeking to ' extend and supplement 
its present content,' there must be some success and some failure. 
How shall we distinguish ? In ' looking before and after,' in 
' making use of trial and experiment,' and of ' the opinions of 
other men,' there is some true and some false 'looking' and 
' using.' Again, what is the criterion ? 

The difficulties here are : First, that the account consists of a 
general description of thought processes in which the point at 
issue, viz., the criterion of truth and error in this process, is over- 
looked. Second, the issue is further obscured by neglecting the 
negative side of thought. It is assumed that it is ' the very 
nature of thought ' to ' touch ' reality, or, as Professor Creighton 
quotes from Hegel, "to shut us together with things." 2 Hence 
all we have to do is simply to think and describe how we think, 

1 Op. cit., p. 293. 
2 Ibid., p. 291. 
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in order to see how we reach truth. But this forgets that 
thinking generates error as well as truth ; that it is also " its very- 
nature to shut us together " with illusions as well as with things ; 
and that our problem is to distinguish one from the other. So 
far, then, it still seems that the connection between our criterion 
for truth and error, or for ' degrees of truth and error in any 
given case,' and a completed fixed absolute has not appeared. But 
the end is not yet. 

We are told that, " if the nature of a larger whole does not 
function constitutively within it [any particular experience] , then 
all tests of truth are impossible, theoretical no less than practi- 
cal." 1 To this all pragmatists would freely subscribe. But the 
question is what is the nature of this ' larger whole ' ? It surely 
does not follow without more ado that this ' whole ' must be an 
absolute system ' completely fulfilled and realized.' If it be said, 
' If not, then there is no whole ' ; we must rejoin that the con- 
ception of a dynamic whole, e. g., a living organism or a society, 
is of as good repute and service as ' wholes ' of the static, geo- 
metric type. 

Nor is the whole made absolute, static, and complete, if we 
admit with Professor Creighton that " the appeal is to experience, 
but to experience as systematized by thought " ; or that the con- 
ditions under which the practical test is applied "presuppose 
logical thinking as their necessary framework and background." 
On the contrary, it is just tne contention of the pragmatist that 
the sole material of experience is the outcome of previous ex- 
perience, including all the results effected by previous thinking. 
But what puzzles the pragmatist is to see why we should still 
be working at this organization, if it were absolutely complete 
and final. To answer by an appeal to ' the finite standpoint ' 
seems a petitio of the simplest type. 

Still no obvious connection between the absolute system and the 
test of truth and error ' in any given case ' appears. Nor do I see 
that, in the next and final stage of Professor Creighton' s presenta- 
tion of the case, we get any nearer such a necessity. To the prag- 
matist's contention that ' present ideas must be tried by their future 

1 Op. cit., p. 290. 
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results,' Professor Creighton says : " But we can maintain with 
equal reason that the present system of knowledge furnishes the 
standard by means of which we must judge of the future. . . . 
Now this reciprocal implication and determination of parts pre- 
supposes that these parts are elements of a rationally coordinated 
system. It follows, therefore, that the so-called practical test 
that judges of the truth of an idea by its results is applicable 
only when it is used within a rationally determined system of 
thoughts that contains as immanent ideal its own principles of 
criticism." ' Now anything like an adequate consideration of this 
passage calls for an analysis of the whole time character of ex- 
perience in its relation to thought. This would carry us beyond 
the range of this very general discussion. But a few things may 
be said without such an analysis. (1) Here 'rationally coordi- 
nated system ' must mean an absolutely fixed and completed 
system, else the whole passage is thoroughly pragmatic. But 
(2) such a system does not appear to follow merely from a recip- 
rocal relation between present and future. Geometric determina- 
tion is surely not the only and possibly not the fundamental form 
of reciprocity. The mutual determination may (in fact, I think 
must) be of such a character as to change both interacting con- 
tents, and issue either in a state of immediate satisfaction in which 
the particular contents in tension disappear, or in a new problem 
requiring new determination. Thus, when " the future looks 
back to what for it is the past " (I confess this is somewhat 
puzzling), it does not merely ' look ' but ' strikes ' back. The past 
is constantly changing character under this back-striking (of the 
future?). (3) Once more, if the system is absolutely complete, 
how can there be any ' present looking forward to the future for 
correction and completion ' ? And what can be meant by its ' con- 
taining its own principles of criticism ' ? Criticism, surely, has to 
do with change, and if these ' principles ' belong to the system as 
a whole and not merely to the finite part of it, the reconstruction 
must be real. (4) Finally, the negative side confronts us again. 
The present ' looks to the future for its completion and correc- 
tion.' But once more, the future brings some things that succeed 

1 Op. cit., pp. 292 f. 
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and some that fail in ' completing and correcting.' What dis- 
tinguishes these ? Everything cannot simply ' complete ' and 
' correct ' everything else without failure anywhere ; for the very 
continued need of completion and correction implies failure some- 
where, and without failure the whole problem disappears. 
Doubtless failure is no more final than success, but it is also no 
less real. If it be said, that it is not as the immediate criterion 
itself, but as the postulate of the possibility of such a criterion, 
that the absolute system functions, the reply must again be that 
the account thus far shows only that the specific case must occur 
in some sort of a larger matrix, and this the pragmatist daily 
preaches. But nowhere is there any detail to show that this 
larger whole must be an absolute, static system ' completely 
fulfilled and realized.' 

At the close of this part of the discussion the conviction still 
abides that whatever troubles of its own pragmatism may have, 
and it has its share, static absolutism has so far not disposed of 
the difficulty in the statement of which the present pragmatic 
movement started, viz., that there appears no necessary connec- 
tion between the absolute system and the determination of truth 
and error 'in any given case.' 

It would be both proper and interesting at this point to give 
a pragmatic reinterpretation of some of the fundamental cate- 
gories of Professor Creighton's account, such as, ' rationally coor- 
dinated system,' ' completion and correction,' ' necessity and uni- 
versality.' But I am under bonds in this discussion to consider 
some further objections developed by the critics of pragmatism. 
Perhaps the charge most universally and conspicuously brought 
is that of ' subjectivism.' This, of course, is the time-honored 
objection to any theory of knowledge. It seems to be the gen- 
eral formula for epistemological breakdown. And yet one may 
wonder just why it should always be the ' object ' that disap- 
pears in an inadequate epistemology. Surely Hume and Kant 
long since pointed out that in this case the ' subject ' also van- 
ishes. Perhaps, however, it is because this is taken for granted 
that ' subjectivism ' is used as a general term for failure. At any 
rate, it may be interesting to know that it was the prediction of 
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some pragmatists that, when the returns should come in from 
the critics, it would be found that the old objection had taken 
the correlative form. It was surmised that, when it should be 
discovered that ' fact and idea,' ' existence and meaning,' ' sub- 
ject and object,' ' purpose and means,' were regarded as func- 
tions in experience, the alarm would spread that the self had dis- 
appeared ; that for warm, intimate, vital personalities had been 
substituted a cold, mechanical objectivity, more uncanny, if pos- 
sible, than Mr. Bradley's celebrated " unearthly ballet of blood- 
less categories." The author of this prophesy now consoles him- 
self for its pathetic failure with the reflection that, at any rate, 
there is just so much more hope that pragmatic doctrines may 
be more hospitably received when they are ' better understood.' 

A canvass of the passages in which the charge of subjectivism 
is set forth shows that the charge rests upon the assumption 
that ' specific,' 'definite,' 'need,' 'present,' 'immediate,' are all 
purely subjective categories, — an assumption somewhat difficult 
to understand in view of the assurances of Mr. Bradley, Professor 
Bosanquet, Professor Taylor, and others, that it is in the imme- 
diate perceptive experience that we ' come in contact with re- 
ality ' ; indeed, that the very nature of the Absolute is ' immediate 
sentient experience.' In view of assurances also, on the other 
hand, that it is just the universal, the general, that is 'hypothet- 
ical,' ' merely ideal,' and belongs to 'the world of internal mean- 
ings.' l 

' Need ' may appear to some to be in a different case on ac- 
count of its close connection with feeling. But I see no ground 
for regarding feeling as merely subjective, especially in view again 
of Mr. Bradley's and Professor Taylor's exposition of the imme- 
diate ' sentient ' character of the Absolute, in which both subject 
and object as such disappear. Again, mere immediate feeling can 
scarcely be called a ' need.' A ' need ' must have some defini- 
tion and therefore some idealization. The critics grant that the 
' need ' arises in and is relative to what Professor Dewey calls 
the ' situation,' though they do not agree among themselves in 
their interpretation of the 'situation.' On the one hand, it is 
1 Royce, The World and the Individual, Vol. I, chap. vii. 
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regarded as itself a merely ' present ' momentary individual, and 
therefore ' subjective ' affair. On the other hand, e. g., Professor 
Pringle-Pattison views it "as the very type of an independent 
world " ; but he at once charges the pragmatist with inconsis- 
tency in appealing to it. At any rate, on this interpretation ' need ' 
as arising in and relative to the ' situation ' cannot be consid- 
ered ' subjective.' 

As for the subjective interpretation of the ' situation,' it is diffi- 
cult to avoid the suggestion that it is a case of imputatur quod 
putatur} Starting with thought relative to ' need,' and 'need' 
as arising in a ' situation,' the ' situation ' is, without any attempt 
at justification so far as I can discover, forthwith written down 
by the critics as itself ' merely present,' ' momentary ' and ' sub- 
jective,' and this presumably with such passages as the following 
before them. " The situation as such is clearly objective. It is 
there ; it is there as a whole ; the various parts are there ; and 
their active incompatibility with one another is there. . . . Every 
reflective attitude and function, whether of naive life, deliberate in- 
vention, or controlled scientific research, lias arisen through the med- 
ium of some such total objective situation. The abstract logician 
may tell us that sensations or impressions or associated ideas, or 
bare physical things, or conventional symbols, are antecedent 
conditions. But such statements cannot be verified by reference 
to a single instance of thought in connection with actual practice 
or actual scientific research." 2 Are not such passages as this, I 
submit, sufficient ground for the prophecy above mentioned, and 
enough also to make the pragmatist a little hard of faith re- 
garding the kind of reading some of his doctrines have received. 

But after all, it may be said, does not the pragmatist regard 
this ' situation ' as something occurring in an ' individual mind ' 
or ' consciousness ' ? On the contrary, the individual conscious- 
ness is regarded as an element inside the ' situation.' The ' situa- 

1 Indeed, throughout the whole discussion the pragmatist feels that he encounters 
with unusual frequency that ancient stumbling-stone of all criticism, a persistence on 
the part of the critic in clinging to his own or to a previous interpretation of certain 
terms after the writer has developed doctrines which reconstruct the meaning of those 
terms. 

2 Dewey, Studies in Logical Theory, pp. 38-39 (italics mine). 
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tion,' if you will, is the pragmatist's absolute. Just how the 
individual is constituted, just what is his role in the situation, 
are questions demanding more serious attention from pragmatists 
and absolutists alike than they have so far received. The array 
of assumptions, masked behind the lines of personal pronouns 
thrown up on every page of philosophic writing, is, in Mr. Brad- 
ley's phrase, fast becoming ' a scandal.' Meanwhile, will not 
the critics look more carefully into the pragmatist's view of the 
situation ? 

As already remarked, Professor Pringle-Pattison's review is an 
interesting exception to this subjective interpretation of the ' situ- 
ation.' He finds it to be "the very type of an independent 
world." In so far as this recognizes the thorough objectivity of 
the 'situation,' the reviewer here, as in most of his statements, 
reflects truly the pragmatist's view. But in so far as he would 
make thought external to and independent of the 'situation,' in 
so far as he would interpret the whole ' situation ' as a fixed 
" nature of things to which our ideas have to adapt themselves " ; 
or as " a real world independent of our ideas and unmodified by 
what we think of it," 1 the pragmatist could not follow. The 
pragmatist's ' objective ' is not that which is indifferent to, ' inde- 
pendent of,' and ' unmodified (at least in the sense of unmodi- 
fiable) by ' thought. There is, to be sure, and this is the reason 
for the parenthesis just used, in every situation a content which 
from the standpoint of the purpose or problem now at issue is 
unchanging. From the standpoint of certain problems of the 
physicist and chemist, the table upon which I now write is con- 
ceived as undergoing violent changes. In my present situation, it 
is stable. The permanent thus appears as that content in a ' situ- 
ation' the changes of which are irrelevant to that 'situation,' and 
therefore passed over and ignored, — not the absolutely un- 
changeable, nor yet that which is independent of and indifferent 
to thought. 

Even so, it will be said, ' the nature of things ' must be such 
that these changes can be irrelevant, can be ignored, in some 
cases, and cannot in others. To all of which the pragmatist 
1 Op. at., pp. 669-670. 
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cheerfully assents. Far be it from the pragmatist, of all men, to 
question the presence of ' the stubborn grain ' in experience of 
which the critics make so much. Indeed, this ' stubborn grain 
in things,' is fundamental to the whole position, of the pragmatist, 
as should be apparent to the most casual reader, in the central 
role which habit everywhere plays in the pragmatist's accounts 
of the ' situation.' It is just the stubbornness of habit that consti- 
tutes half the stimulus to thought, — the other half consisting in 
the fact that, however stubborn it may be, habit is after all plastic. 
While a stimulus involves resistance, the resistance must not be 
absolute, else hope yields to despair, and despair to cessation of 
effort. If habit, then, be stubborn, thought can be correspond- 
ingly strenuous. But it is a far cry from this ' stubborn grain in 
things,' which constitutes the very stimulus of thought, to an ab- 
solute fixity which defies thought. Indeed, the latter should not 
be called ' stubborn,' for stubbornness implies the possibility of 
change, if only the effort be great enough. 

This suggests as next in order the Eleatic objection, to which 
Professor Bakewell devotes special attention in his article on 
" Latter-Day Flowing-Philosophy " in the recent interesting 
volume of California Contributions to Philosophy, — the objection, 
namely, that pragmatism resolves the world into sheer flux. Pro- 
fessor Bakewell himself, however, thinks that there is a " neces- 
sity of a revision of the conception of the fixed " ; that " the 
fixed itself must be conceived dynamically." 1 The permanent 
shall not be found in a world of immutable ideas, nor in some 
mysterious psychical entity, nor yet in " a static plan external to 
the process and constraining us therein, but rather the solvent 
conception must be sought in the nature of self activity." 2 And 
yet, after this and much more excellent pragmatism, when Pro- 
fessor Bakewell comes to point out specifically where the per- 
manent lies, he finds it in " the end toward which it [experi- 
ence] tends, in so far as that end can be, as it were, appro- 
priated by the life of the individual." Or in " a system of pur- 
poses within which each particular purpose has its place and 

'P. 106. 
2 P. 112. 
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relative value." 1 And, finally, he can write : " I may not, in the 
words of the familiar hymn, ' ask to see the distant scene ; ' . . . 
but I must believe that there is a distant scene to which the steps 
as they come one by one are, or may be, surely leading." 2 But 
if this ' end,' this ' system of purposes,' and this ' distant scene ' 
are absolutely fixed, as they appear to be, it is hard to see 
how they have any logical advantage over ' a static plan,' a fixed 
' psychical entity,' or the ' world of immutable ideas,' the difficul- 
ties of which Professor Bakewell seems to appreciate. 

This apparent failure to ' conceive the fixed dynamically ' 
seems to be due to two things : First, and less important, the 
inference that, if thought is to change the ' situation ' at all, it 
must change everything vc\ it, and must change everything at once ; 
either of which suppositions annihilates both change and per- 
manence. Second, and more fundamental, permanence is still 
sought as a quality of a certain content. Then forthwith appears 
the problem of getting it into any connection with the moving 
content, without itself being drawn into the stream, — a world-old 
puzzle the changes on which have been rung from Zeno to Brad- 
ley. But if, instead of a fixed quality of an immutable content, 
we make permanence a true category, 3 a function of experience, 
some of the puzzles would seem to disappear. Permanence now 
becomes the function of rendering permanent. As such, it is a 
form of activity, instead of a form of inactivity correlative with 
change as the form of activity. It is as active as change. Perma- 
nence and change are thus correlative functions of that self-activity 
which, as Professor Bakewell well says, constitutes " the solvent 
conception." But, again, we must beware of translating these 
correlative functions into fixed qualities of unchangeable contents. 
Between these functions there is a constant interchange of content 
as in the case of the table above cited. In some such direction 
as this, it seems to me, we must reach the " dynamical con- 
ception of the fixed" which Professor Bakewell so much 
desiderates. 

1 Pp. 109 f. (italics mine). 

2 P. "3- 

3 Are not some of Kant's difficulties with his categories due to the fact that he 
treats them, now as functions and now as qualities, and then confuses these? 
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One may think, as apparently most of the critics do, that we 
escape the difficulties of an absolutely permanent content by 
giving the permanent the form of a purpose. But, again, if this 
purpose be absolutely final, the old objections seem as convincing 
as ever. No one professes to have discovered what this final 
purpose is. And if we say : " Ah, but we are finding it out 
little by little" ; what, again, are we to do with our mistakes? 
Professor Bakewell says : " In so far as that end can be, as it 
were, appropriated by the life of the individual." 1 But what are 
we to do with the misappropriations ? Shall we simply close our 
eyes to mistakes and failure, and dream that everything we know 
and do is an ' appropriation ' of this final purpose ? And it affords 
no relief from this difficulty to say that the purpose ' functions 
implicitly,' for whether it controls implicitly or explicitly there 
is still no room for mistakes ; and another difficulty is added 
in that it seems as if a standard as such must be explicit. But 
even if this final purpose be explicit, if it be simply ' appropri- 
ated,' what guarantee is there of its relevancy to the material 
which it is to organize ? In the form of an antinomy, the case is 
this : The ultimate purpose as a standard must be appropriated ; 
it cannot be constructed ; for, if it be constructed, there must 
be a standard for this construction, and so on in infinite regres- 
sion. On the other hand, the standard must be constructed ; it 
cannot be simply ' appropriated,' else there is no guarantee that 
it will apply to the situation ; its relevancy will be wholly a mat- 
ter of chance. 

There is no space here to deal in detail with this antimony. 
But the key to it appears to lie in the failure to see that in every 
situation the purpose is the standard. Purpose and standard 
are not two things. When we ask for the purpose of a pur- 
pose, it is equivalent to asking for a standard of a standard. 
Though we may tolerate this in words, yet in fact when we 
ask for the purpose of a purpose, this last purpose is really no 
longer regarded as a purpose. It is either an incomplete pur- 
pose, of which the other ' purpose ' is simply the completion, or 
it is some immediate activity seeking a purpose, i. e., an outlet 

1 Op. at., p. 109. 
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which carries over the name ' purpose ' from a previous situation 
in which it did function as such. Of course, these really are not 
two distinct cases, but different stages of the same development. 
If we say the standard of a violin is the sort of tone it gives, and 
then ask what is the standard of tone, we are not here appealing 
to another purpose, to another standard. We are simply trying 
to complete the statement of the purpose, the standard. We may 
still loosely call the first statement a ' purpose,' since it may pre- 
viously have sufficed as such. But here it needs further defini- 
tion. 

Moreover, the question will again be raised : " How does the 
purpose, the standard, complete itself?" First, it is significant 
to note again that it does complete itself, — enough, at any rate, 
to stimulate the manufacturing and playing of violins. The ter- 
rors of the infinite regress appear reserved for logicans and meta- 
physicians. Artists, artisans, and scientists do not seem to be 
seriously disturbed by it. The purpose can attain completion just 
because here its completeness does not consist in an abstract 
point for point participatory correspondence with an absolute 
purpose, but in the way in which it gives outlet to the activities 
which in relation to the purpose we call 'means.' In this sense, 
the means justifies the end ; in this sense, the purpose is itself a 
' means.' The purpose is not trying to complete itself as an 
independent thing ; it finds its completion as it provides an outlet 
for the activities which are seeking expression through it. 

But, one may say, the case here is too simple. Suppose the 
actions seeking expression in violin-making and playing are in 
conflict with other activities. How shall this conflict be decided, 
if not by an appeal to an ultimate purpose ? As for simplicity, 
of course, unless there is some conflict, some resistance, the whole 
affair becomes automatic. Nor in the case of conflict can there 
be any doubt that an ultimate purpose must be reached. To 
say, however, that there must be an appeal to an ultimate pur- 
pose implies a purpose ready-made for the case, which is just the 
point in dispute. Now the very insistence upon conflict seems 
incompatible with such a conception of the ultimate purpose. 
For, waiving the question of relevancy already mentioned, if the 
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purpose were really complete and ready-made for the situation, it 
would apply itself just as fast as the least need of it developed, 
which would keep conflict at the minimum, and, pushed to the 
limit, run again into automatism. The very presence of conflict 
involves the absence of any complete purpose. A part of the 
whole struggle is to construct a purpose, not to decide between 
purposes already formed. But how, after all, is this to be 
done ? Here is where the ' looking abroad and before and 
after,' the recalling of the contents of other purposes, the re- 
membering of one's largest life plans, perhaps even the forma- 
tion of a hierarchy of ends, takes place. But all this is in the 
process of gathering material for the purpose through which the 
conflicting activities must be unified here and now. Even our 
most cherished ambition is to be considered rather as material for 
purposes than as a completed, final purpose. 1 At all events, such 
an ambition is of a very different type from the unchangeable ab- 
solute purpose ; for it is usually a gradually-matured construction 
out of a wide range of social material, and the constant modifica- 
tion of such general ideals is notorious. 2 

But after all, just what marks the completion of the purpose? 
Here it would seem as if there should be no great difficulty with 
the answer, since absolutist vies with pragmatist in insisting that 
the purpose through which this conflict finds its solution is that 
plan which gives the ' freest ' and most ' harmonious ' outlet to the 
conflicting activities. But when such a purpose is reached, and 
obviously it is reached, it is for that situation complete, final, and 
absolute. Thus purposes come and purposes go, but purposing 
goes on forever. The absolutely permanent in the form of pur- 
pose, as in the form of quality, turns out to be the hypostatized 

1 For an excellent detailed statement of teleological as opposed to absolute finality, 
and the nature of a standard, cf. Dr. H. W. Stuart's articles on " The Logic of Self- 
Realization," in the University of California Contributions, and on "Valuation as a 
Logical Process," in Studies in Logical Theory. 

2 And here let it be noted also, that, instead of begetting a spirit of resignation to 
the passing moment, instead of preaching laissezfaire, this conception of purpose places 
a premium upon the farthest reach into the past and future, since this is a part of the 
process of surveying and analyzing the scope of the activities involved in the conflict. 
As a basis for resignation, this view of purpose cannot hope to compete with the ready- 
made unchangeable absolute purpose. 
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abstraction of the function of purposing. The poet should have 
written : " For I doubt not through the ages one increasing pur- 
posing runs." 

And yet, some one may say, however unanimous may be 
this appeal to the ' sense ' of freedom and harmony as the 
test of the finality of purpose, does not this ' sense ' bring 
again the taint of ' subjectivism ' ? The answer is : Yes ; if we 
gratuitously separate this ' sense ' of freedom and harmony from 
the thinking and purposing out of which it issues, and take it 
alone and in its naked immediacy ; and, if we equally gratuitously 
suppose that all the factors of the original situation, the feeling, 
and thinking, and purposing, are located in an individual mind, 
then we may indeed have what it is the fashion to call subjectiv- 
ism. But if we remember, — as it is equally our privilege, nay, 
as we must do, if we are to deal fairly with the whole matter, — 
that this ' sense ' of freedom and harmony to which we last ap- 
pealed is not any bare, detached, unmediated fragment of feeling 
that we may happen to find, but is the issue of a process of pur- 
posing and thinking, including ' experimentation and verification ' 
based on results of previous thought and action, involving as 
many individual minds and as much of the ' material ' world as 
you will, — if we remember, in short, that this mediated 'sense' of 
harmony and freedom issues from a ' situation ' having all the ob- 
jectivity of the whole world of reality in it, — the last suspicion 
of subjectivism disappears. 

This intimate relationship of thought and sense brings us to 
the next count against the pragmatist, viz., ' dualism.' As already 
indicated, with ' concreteness and continuity of experience ' as his 
watchword, this was the last charge the pragmatist expected 
to meet. From the accounts of the critics, the pragmatist is 
afflicted with dualism in two forms, (i) A genetic dualism due to 
his alleged conception of thought as 'a product of evolution,' 1 
as arising as a ' variation ' of an antecedently existing matrix. 2 
(2) A dualism in the immediate operations of mental functions, 
found in the ' sharp opposition ' and ' subordination ' of thought 
to immediate experience. 3 

1 Professor Royce, in Philosophical Review, Vol. XIII, p. 127. 

2 Professor Creighton, Hid., pp. 286-287, ar >d 297. 
*IMd. 
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Even if these passages correctly reported the pragmatist's 
views of the relation of thought and evolution, it is not clear 
how the genetic dualism is made out. Suppose thought did 
appear as a ' variation ' of a preexisting non-thinking ' prius,' how 
would that prevent it from being " in any sense organic " when 
it did appear ? That would seem to be the best guaranty of its 
' organic ' character. But, says Professor Creighton, " it comes 
not as the development of a principle already immanent in, and 
constitutive of, the earlier stage, but as a variation, or deus ex 
tnachina, that introduces something entirely new." 1 But as a 
' variation ' of the prius, how can it be anything but a develop- 
ment of something in it ? What else can vary ? And how can 
development fail to produce variation ? Development, surely, 
is not a mere quantitative expansion of some unchanging quality. 
But, on the other hand, how can a variation introduce something 
' entirely new ' ? 2 The deus ex machina, I take it, hardly calls for 
discussion. 

But the statements above quoted by no means represent the 
views of any pragmatist I know regarding the relation between 
thought and evolution. The following passages illustrate : 
" Since Reality must be denned in terms of Experience, judgment 
appears as the medium through which the consciously effected evolu- 
tion of reality goes on." 3 Again : " In self-activity there must be 
a constant reorganization of the results back into process. . . . 
This implies that (self) activity involves both a mechanical and a 
reconstructive function. . . . Habit is the conserving . . . 
thought the reconstructing function. Habit and thought are 
thus constituent poles (functions) of experience (of self-activity). 
As such neither can be regarded as an ultimate (or prius) out 
of which the other is evolved." 4 The radical misapprehen- 
sion of the pragmatist's view of evolution is due apparently (i) to 
the critics having overlooked the fact that the pragmatist's con- 
ception of evolution differs in some rather important respects 
from that of Herbert Spencer, which is evidently the one from 

1 Op. cit., p. 296. 

2 Italics mine. 

3 Professor Dewey in Preface to Studies in Logical Theory. (Italics mine.) 
*The writer's Existence, Meaning, and Reality, pp. 16-17. 
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which the criticisms are made. For the pragmatist, thought is 
not a ' product ' but an organic moment of the process of evolution. 
(2) The misinterpretation is further due to the fact that the critics 
have mistaken descriptions of the ' conditions and antecedents' of 
particular acts of thought for accounts of the absolute origin of 
thought, and statements of the antecedents of reflective thought 
for antecedents of all thought. Thus, the descriptions of the 
' conditions and antecedents' of thought, as contained in Professor 
Dewey's first two chapters of the Studies in Logical Theory, are 
simply statements of the conditions under which the reflective 
function operates, or rather, in which experience passes into the 
reflective form, since the function of reflection exists only as it 
operates. Such an interpretation of thought in relation to its 
antecedents should be evident from the repeated description 
of the relation between reflection and immediate experience as 
one of ' rhythm.' " We recognize a certain rhythm of direct 
practice and derived theory ; of primary construction and of sec- 
ondary criticism." Again : ' Having busied itself to meet the 
special difficulty, thought releases that topic and enters upon fur- 
ther more direct experience.' ' Many other passages could be cited. 
If thought is thus spoken of as derived and as secondary, the 
direct experience is no less secondary and derived, since it is 
held to be just the business of reflection to develop new con- 
tent in immediate experience. ' Secondary ' and ' derived ' here 
mean only, in Professor James's words, that " one part of our 
experience leans on another part to make it what it is." 2 Thus, 
there is no more a 'pure ' emotional and impulsive prius than there 
is ' pure ' thought. It is shot through and through with the re- 
sults of previous thinking. The very warp of it consists of these 
results. " Doubtless many and many an act of thought has in- 
tervened in effecting the organization of our commonest prac- 
tical — affectional — aesthetic region of values." 3 If these cita- 
tions and comments suffice to remove the misapprehension of the 
pragmatist's general conception of evolution and of the relations 

1 Professor Dewey, op. cit., pp. 2-3. 

2 " The Essence of Humanism," Journal of Philosophy, Psychology, and Scicn- 
tific Methods, Vol. II, No. 5. 

3 Professor Dewey, op. cit., p. 43. 
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of reflection and immediate experience, there would seem to be 
little foundation left for the charge of genetic dualism. 

As for dualism in the de facto working relations between 
thought and immediate experience, due to the ' sharp opposi- 
tion' and 'subordination' of the former to the latter, it would 
be difficult to imagine a finer instance of historic irony than this : 
That those who hold with Mr. Bradley that thought is a special 
impulse, 1 that it satisfies itself in complete independence of the feel- 
ings and impulses, that "in its actual exercise [it] takes no account 
of the psychological situation," 2 or with Professor Royce that it 
is the purpose of thought to attain " a certain absolute system of 
ideas" 3 , — that these should accuse of 'dualism' those whose 
creed is, " since the act of knowing is intimately and indissolubly 
connected with the like yet diverse functions of affection, ap- 
preciation, and practice, it only distorts results reached to treat 
knowing as a self-inclosed and self-explanatory whole — hence 
the intimate connections of logical theory with functional psy- 
chology." * And the irony continues in the present interesting 
spectacle of Professor James, the pluralist, having to defend the 
unity of experience against the pluralizing attacks of Mr. Brad- 
ley, the absolutist. 5 

A quotation of such general character as the one just given, 
of course, proves nothing in detail. It states only a standpoint 
which should be kept in mind by the critics in interpreting other 
passages. It seems, indeed, as if this objection of dualism grows 
largely out of the fact that in the very effort to get this ' inde- 
pendent,' 'self-sufficient,' and 'self-inclosed' thought back into 
organic connection with immediate experience, the pragmatist 
has been obliged to bring out the differences between it and the 
more direct forms of experience, — differences which expositions 
of 'pure thought' have little occasion to mention, and which, 
when brought out by the pragmatist, are taken as symptoms of 
dualism instead of real bonds of connection as they are intended, 

1 Appearance and Reality, p. 153. 

''■Mind, N. S., No. SI, p. 309, note. 

' The World and the Individual, Vol. I, p. 36 et passim. 

i Studies in Logical Theory, preface, p. x. 

*Jour. of Phil., Psy., and Set. Meth., Vol. II, No. 2. 
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and as they really are. Of course, if mere difference of function 
as such be regarded as dualism, then we must all be, not dualists, 
but pluralists. The question is, however, what, in spite of, or 
by means of these differences, is the kind of connection between 
reflective and ' direct ' forms of experience. Mr. Bradley says : 
" I agree that there is no such existing thing as pure thought." 
But he adds : " On the other side, if in the end there is to be no 
such thing as independent thought, thought, that is, which in its 
actual exercise takes no account of the psychological situation, I 
am myself in the end led inevitably to scepticism." 1 

But is it not clear that, just in so far as thought in its operation 
' takes no account ' of its relation to other experience, it is func- 
tionally as ' pure ' as any of which Plato ever dreamed ? 
Thought now simply goes on alongside of feeling and impulse. 
This, then, joins the issue squarely. The pragmatist contends 
that the relation between thought, on the one hand, and feeling 
and impulse, on the other, is something more than that of mere 
parallelism in somebody's head. He insists that thought and 
feeling and habit are mutually conditioning processes ; that, in 
Professor James's phrase, they ' lean on ' each other ; that 
each receives from the other its stimulus, its material, and its 
limits, and that without this interrelationship he ' is inevitably led 
to scepticism.' The pragmatist admits the difference between 
thought and the other moments of experience, but denies that 
this difference means complete 'independence.' He grants, too, 
that thought has its own technique of operation, and that this 
has its own immediate felt value. But he denies that its whole 
operation is in ' independence ' of the other processes. From 
them thought receives its problem and its material ; to them, as 
its goal, thought returns. 

In an appeal at this point to what Mr. Bradley calls "the 
plain [?] facts," Professor Baldwin cites the time-honored instance 
of mathematics as the type of ' pure ' and ' independent ' thought, 
— of thought that " dispenses with the test of fact." 2 Now even 
so thorough-going an idealistic absolutist as Professor Royce 

1 Mind, No. 51, p. 309, note (italics mine). 

2 Psychological Bulletin, Vol. I, No. 12, p. 427. 
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admits that mathematical thinking must find its ' satisfaction ' in 
' presented fact ' ; x and, we must add, its origin also. First, the 
problem must be a certain kind of mathematical problem ; it must 
arise out of a certain kind of immediate data and must look for- 
ward to a specific sort of result. This means that the problem 
originates in some kind of a tension or discrepancy between certain 
immediate data in the form of imagery of some sort and certain 
other imagery equally immediate. Furthermore, the process of 
mediating, of amalgamating these conflicting data, involves, as 
Professor Royce shows, hypothesis and experimentation as truly 
as does the work of the chemist. In other words, no matter how 
deeply involuted the process of reflection may become, there will 
always be in it some content serving as fact and other as idea. 2 
Finally, what shall determine when the process of mediation, of 
working back and forth between the conflicting elements, reaches 
its goal? "When it reaches fact," says one. But it has had 
some fact all along. "When it reaches an harmonious, a satis- 
factory idea," says another. But if it ends in a mere idea, we 
still have the opposition of idea and fact, and the need, therefore, 
of further mediation. The goal, then, must be the amalgamation 
of the conflicting activities into a new immediacy in which the 
opposition between fact and idea disappears. 

By this time there should hardly be any necessity for a para- 
graph on the ' subordination ' of thought, if subordination is 
taken as a category of value. One might as well speak of the 
subordination of the heart to the lungs. Yet, in this same mat- 
ter of ' subordination,' the position of the critics does not appear 
altogether univocal. On the one hand, thought is to be ' inde- 
pendent ' and ' self-sufficient ' ; on the other, it must be dependent 
on and conformed to the facts, to the ' stubborn grain in things.' 

Concerning ambiguity in the use of the terms ' practice ' and 
' practical purpose,' there seems to be some ground for com- 

x The World and the Individual, Vol. I, chap. vii. 

2 If I may indulge in a rather sweeping generalization at this point, I would say that 
no other one thing has been so productive of criticisms that seem to the pragmatist 
beside the mark as the failure of the critics to see, or at least to continue to see, that 
for the pragmatist the distinction of ' fact ' and ' idea ' is one of ways in which a con- 
tent is used, is one of relations, not of qualities. 
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plaint on both sides. 1 Yet in some cases the allegation is due to 
a real difference between the author and the critic in the mean- 
ing of the terms. Every one now recognizes that it profits nothing 
to say that thought is true when it ' works,' since it must ' work ' in 
some way for absolutist and pragmatist alike. All now see that 
the issue concerns the kind of work it is to do. But when the 
pragmatist is charged with ambiguity because he uses ' practical 
purpose,' now to denote " material ends for the sake of which 
physical movements are necessary," and now to denote " purely 
theoretical problems," 2 he must reply: (1) that an 'end' can- 
not as such be 'material'; as end it must be ideal. And (2) 
that ' purely theoretical ' begs the issue, since it is just the 
pragmatist's contention that, in so far as both involve thought, 
there is no generic difference between starting a fire and manipu- 
lating mathematical equations. Indeed, the latter may easily be 
a part of the former, and even in its most ideal stages depends at 
every point on the ' physical ' side of the machinery of visual, 
motor, etc., imagery. 3 

It would be a grateful task, did space permit, to turn from 
these ' differences,' which a paper of this nature necessarily empha- 
sizes, to the constantly enlarging ' common ground.' As Professor 
Bakewell points out, there is marked agreement in the common 
emphasis of the volitional character of thought and feeling. To 
this might be added a general agreement as to the mediating 
character of thought, — though for the absolutist this is only one 
of its functions, — and further an agreement that thought finds its 
limit and standard in an ' harmonious experience,' though again 
there is disagreement concerning the character and significance 
of this harmony. Fortunately the differences are still numerous 
enough, if I may close with a Hegelism, to insure a long period of 
fruitful cooperation in philosophic development. 

Addison W. Moore. 
The University of Chicago. 

1 Cf. Mr. Schiller's account of Mr. Bradley's offense in this direction, Mind, 
N. S., Vol. XIII, No. 52 ; and see also Studies in Logical Theory, p. 349, on Pro- 
fessor Royce's uses of ' purpose.' 

2 Professor Creighton, Philosophical Review, Vol. XIII, p. 181. 

3 Mr. Bradley thinks this sort of ' alteration of existence ' is irrelevant for logic, 
which is again one way of stating the whole issue. Cf. Mind,W. S., No. 51, p. 319. 



